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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Meeting for Sufferings and some Friends from 
that way, it hath been thought necessary to 
summons a meeting on this particular occa- 

|sion, and at the same time to request the at- 
~ |tendance of the Committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting for visiting the Monthly and 
*\ Quarterly Meetings, to enter upon the con- 
ideration thereof. They have during the 
incursions of the Indians been much exposed, 
but as yet, through the blessing of Providence, 
none of them have been made captives or 
killed; but are become so much dispersed and 
through the weakness of some, from fear and 
apprehensions of danger, are not in a capa- 
city to maintain the meeting honorably, and 
as it is known the Indians have a claim to the 
lands they possess, it is thought if the present 
measures for an accommodation do not suc- 
ceed, they may be likely to suffer : that some 
Friends are of the opinion it would be most 
prudent for them to remove till full satisfac- 
tion can be made. Our friend Thomas Chalk- 
ley, a8 appears from his Journal,* sent them 
a very loving Hpistle on this subject, when 
they first began to settle in that part of the 
country, of which they have been lately re- 
minded. [I] hope'the best wisdom may direct 
in the consideration of this matter; for al- 
though there bath been a cessation for some 
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For “The Friend.” 
xtracts from Letters, Xc., referring chiefly to 
Friends in America, during last century, with 
notes. 

(Continued from page 202.) 
James Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
5th mo. 25th, 1758. 


_ Dear Friend,—lI lately had the pleasure to 
eceive thy very acceptable letter of 10th of 
3d month: which I esteem a renewed testi- 
ony of thy regard and friendship. The ac- 
ant we had trom thee was the first of the 
decease of our very worthy ancient Friend, 
Abrabam Farrington, whose loss to us at this 
ime is Mie ak when weakness so much 
evails; a1 erietice and help of 
aithful laborers is so much wanted in these 
parts. We have heretofore been abundantly 
blessed with instrumental assistance, which, 
it is too evident, some of us have not sufii- 
ciently prized ; and it may perhaps be the will 
lof Providence, who knows best in what man- 
ner to advance his own glory, that the church 
should be tried in another way: that it is our 
duty to labor for resignation and submission 
to the Divine will, and see to our own stand- 


from the present prevading dispovttionof our 
military men, and those in power, we have too 
much reason to apprehend a revival of con- 


to embrace the Cherokees who are come into 
Virginia, and some of them, to our great pain, 
have been invited into this Province, and from 


menced hostilities with the Delawares, [so] 


ai 


afforded a dull aspect. ‘ 
of the confer- 


cae I herewith send thee a copy 
I scarcely know how to communicate to 

thee the present state of things amongst us, 
in regard to Friends; it is a task too difficult 
for me to engage in, and expect some who are 
much abler may take up a pen to do it. 

We have lately had printed and distributed 
Amongst the meetings in this Province and 
the Jerseys, Robert Barclay’s Anarchy of the 
Ranters, &c., and we have also now got printed 
three thousand ef David Hall’s “ Mite into 
the Treasury,” to be distributed, both which 
I hope will have some good effect. 

_ The present situation of Friends at Opechan 
and Hopewell, a branch of Chester Quarterly 
‘Meeting, requiring serious consideration, after 
i conferenc: between some members of the 


oe 

* Abraham Farrington was a native of Bucks Co. 
Penna. He left his home in 1756, to pay a religious 
“yisit to Friends in Great Britain, in the course of which 
he had remarkable service, particularly with reference 
to the discipline. His death took place in London, in 
1758, Devonshire House Monthly Meeting issued a 
: estimony concerning him, which with one from Bur- 


* Friend’s Library, Vol. VI. p. 108. 
+ Reference is here made to con 
Tedyuscung and messengers 


At the treaty at Easton in the 


sylvania, 


ware Confederacy, and the 


a 


English. These eight nations were described 
time as follows, viz: the Nalachewonna, 
of New: England on the south side of the river 


rence; the Cagnawagas, W 


the Tawaas and Ottawas, 
: Mahooas, who inhabit island i f the lakes 
ngton Monthly Meeting, N. J., have been published.| the Twightees eet en ck a ice between: the Ohi 


ol. XXXII. pp. 348, &e. Twightees; the Shawanese, 


time of the cruelties of these enemies, yet) 
fusion and bloodshed; the present ery being 


some late accounts we fear have already com- 


that these affairs have for some time past 


ences which have been held with Tedyuscung 
this spring,} by which it appears there hath 


ferences held with 
from the Western Indians, 
in Philadelphia in the Third and Fourth months, 1758. 
7th mo. 1757, peace had 
been concluded with ten Indian tribes, living in the 
region included by North Eastern and Northern Penn- 
and Central and Western New York, viz: the 
Lenapi, Unamis, Monseys and Mohicans, of the Dela- 
several tribes of the Six 
Nations. At this treaty Tedyuscung promised to use 
his influence to secure the surrounding nations to the 
British interest. This promise was fulfilled, and in the 
conferences here referred to, Tedyuscung delivered 
messages from eight other nations, living chiefly upon 
the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes, who were de- 
sirous of entering into a league of friendship with the | exh \ 
at the | Philadelphia, 
who live back 
St. Law-|ing friendly re 
ho live some upon the river | written 
Sorrel, and some near the east end of Lake Ontairo ; 
living about Lake Erie ; the’ 


A bi i ; : ae (Miamis), who live between the Ohio | casion. 
= - es notice of him has appeared in this Jour-| and the Wabash ; the Chippeways, who live west of the 
who live some on Susque- 
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been a favorable prospect of an agreeable issue 
to the prosecution of pacific measures, and if 
our Government were but as hearty in the 
endeavors as the old king appears to be, and 
as some of their speeches to the Indians would 
insinuate, we might through the continued 
blessing of Providence obtain a more exten- 
sive alliance and friex@chip with the natives 
than ever before. Our frontiers remained un- 
molested all winter; a small party this spring 
advanced far into the Province, and did some 
mischief, of which thou will observe some no- 
tice is taken in the conferences, and from the 
best intelligence hitherto obtained, we find 
they were sent out by the French from Fort 
Du Quesne; [they] made but a very short 
stay, and went off unhurt by our soldiery. 

It may appear strange and unaccountable 
that such a backwardness should remain with 
our politicians to embrace the opportunities 
which have presented of increasing our friend- 
ship and alliance with the Indians, but that 
they are blinded and Providence may permit 
us to be the instruments of our own chastise- 
ment. The Indians act on as political views 
as our most sagacious statesmen Can do. They 
find it their interest to be at peace with us in 
regard to trade, and seem to have a natural 
dislike to the French; but are determined to 
bave justice done them by the English on ac- 
‘count oftheir land; and from what Tedyus- 
cung says in regard to the doings of the Kng- 
lish against the Ohio [Indians], and desiring 
it may be left to them, appears to be this: 
that they are determined to have boundaries 
fixed between them and us, and to keep the 
lands for hunting, and if our people should 
succeed against the French, they naturally 
conclude it will be a difficult matter to accom- 
plish their designs, and therefore first are en- 
deavoring to obtain a boundary with us, and 
then unite to dispossess the French; but this 
does not suit our ambitious views, and the 
English are averse to restraints, and further 
they want the Indians to retract the com- 
plaint of fraud against the Proprietary or his 
agent, which they look upon [as] dishonor- 
able, and I believe are now conscious of the 
truth of it. What the event of these things 
will be we must leave, but it is evident the 
way of peace is much hid from their eyes. 
Great preparations are NOW making for the 
expedition to the Ohio,* from the present 


and some about Fort Du Quesne; the Potta- 
wotamies, who live to the west and north-west of Fort 
Detroit, between Lake Erie and Lake Huron. These 
were the “distant nations” to whom I. Pemberton re- 


hanna, 


that the opportunity shou 
‘ Address to 
sigh be immediately Deus an 100 Wa 
;| borrowed by the Provincial Commissioners for the oc- 
General Forbes, 


* This expedition was commanded by 
Encounters 


and consisted of several thousand men. 


prospects it appears likely it may amount to 
as much as the last under Braddock. 

The settlement of Wyoming is now so far 
going on, that the persons employed by the 
Governor left us some days since, and with 
them all the Indians which for some time past 
were fixed at Bethlehem, and our friend Isaac 
Zane, another Friend and some young men 
followed last First-day evening; and [as] those 
[who] went on behalf of the Government 
were equipped in a military manner, Friends 
thought it most prudent to decline going ; but 
Isaac not being easy in his own mind, com- 
municated his intentions to some Friends and 
to the Trustees of the Friendly Association, 
hath obtained their unanimous concurrence, 
and I hope may have it in his power to be of 
considerable service, as the Indians have great 
confidence in Isaac, and have appeared de- 
sirous to have the company of some Friends 
in this work.* I have said more on this sub- 
ject than I at first intended, but it being an 
interesting matter, conclude some account of 
the progress of the work of peace may not be 
unacceptable. 

Our loving friend Samuel Spavold, set out 
last week on his journey to New England. 
He was in and about the city, about three 
weeks since his return from the southward, 
and his service [has] been attended with evi- 
dent proofs of his Master’s assistance, and I 
hope his honest and affectionate labors will 
not be lost. 

I might have mentioned sooner, but it then 
escaped my memory, that our worthy friend 
Ann Moore has been this winter on a second 
religious visit to the king’s army on the fron- 
tiers of New York. On her return homewards 
she passed through the city, having two or 
three meetings. In her testimony in one of 


with the French took place on its march, in which a 
large number on both sides were slain. The efforts 
used to neutralize the western Indians had, however, 
been so far successful, that on the approach of the army 
to Fort du Quesne, the French abandoned it without 
further resistance and retired towards their settlements 
on the Mississippi. 

* At the treaty held in the 7th mo. 1757, Tedyus- 
eung had expressed his intention of settling at Wyo- 
ming, on a certain tract of land, ‘ which,” he said “ it 
shall not be lawful for us or our children’ ever to sell, 
nor for you, or any of your children ever to buy.” 
Upon this tract he hoped to have good houses built, 
“such as may last not only for a little time, but for our 
children after us.” He further said, ‘‘ We desire you 
will assist us in making our settlements, and send us 
persons to instruct us in building houses, and making 
such necessaries as shall be needful; and that persons 
be sent to instruct us in the christian religion, which 
may be for our future welfare, and to instruct our chil- 
dren in reading and writing, and that a fair trade be 
established between us, and such persons be appointed 
to conduct and manage these affairs as shall be agree- 
able to us.” It was in consequence of the desire thus 
expressed, and repeated in a formal communication in 
writing in the 3d mo. 1758, at Philadelphia, that Isaac 
Zane and other Friends performed this journey. 

The Friendly Association agreed that Isaac Zane 
should “be paid to his satisfaction” for his services in 
this undertaking, and that “he may take with him 
some carpenters, @ mason, an interpreter, and such 
other assistants as he may think necessary,” and in 
case his offers of assistance were accepted by the Pro- 
vincial Commissioners, and it should appear necessary 
in building the houses or opening a road, he was “ au- 
thorized to engage workmen and get all such necessary 
matters accomplished.” The town was finished in 1758 
and was located a little below the site of the present 
Wilkesbarre. 

One of the conditions of the peace established in 
1757, was that the lands at Wyoming should remain 
in the possession of the Indians for the use of them 
their children and grandchildren, as long as they and 
their posterity should think proper. 
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them, she gave us a small and affecting narra-|at liberty. Being no politician, I did 1 
tive of her visit, expressing much peace and|trouble myself much about it, though I s 


satisfaction that she had given up to the ser- 
vice, having been supported therethrough be- 
yond her expectation—through various diffi- 


culties; the season at that time being very|tific work, was done in conjunction 


severe (the widow of Matthews, the Friend 
who was murdered in Virginia, her com- 


panion). They had a kind acceptance among| Beasts and birds and flowers he looked at, k 


the soldiery. 
I have exceeded my expectation when I 


sat down to write, and have used great free-|was not only truthful in the common ace 


dom in relating my thoughts, as they have 
occurred, some parts especially may prove ac- 
ceptable ; knowing thou art nearly interested 
in our welfare hath encouraged me thereto, 
not studying method but freedom. 

I salute thee with much love and affection, 
in which my wife joins, also her mother and 
sister and my own and indeed our whole 
family, as would many other Friends if they 
knew of my writing. 

Thy obliged loving friend, Ae 
(To be continued.) 


———»>e—_ 
For ‘*The Friend.” 


Michael Faraday. 


(Concluded from page 203.) 


Unlike many of the professed philosophers 
of modern times, M. Faraday was a believer 
in Christianity. He was a member of the 
Sandemanians, a small off-shoot from the 
Presbyterian Church, which originated in the 
early part of last century. They hold that 
the Church should be altogether unconnected 
with the State, and that faith is a simple as- 
sent of the understanding produced by the 
Spirit of God. They have in each congrega- 
tion several elders or pastors who are unpaid 
men. They believe that on every “first day 
of the week” they are bound to assemble, not 
only for prayers and. preaching, but also'for 
“breaking of bread,” and putting together 
their weekly offerings ; that the lovefeast and 
kiss of charity should continue to be prac- 


ticed ; that “blood and things strangled” are|house not made with hands, eternal in th 
still forbidden as food; and that a disciple of| heavens.” 
Christ should not charge interest on loans, or|Calling on the friend who had long directe 


lay up wealth for the unknown future, but 
rather consider all he possesses as at the ser- 
vice of his poorer brethren, and be ready to 
perform to them such offices of kindness as 
in the early Church were expressed by wash- 
ing one another’s feet. 

Faraday was one of the elders, and fre- 
quently exhorted the congregation. His wife 
was a member of the same religious society, 
and to her he was most tenderly attached. 
When from home on one occasion, at a meet- 
ing of the British Association, he thus wrote 
to her: “ After all, there is no pleasure like 
the tranquil pleasure of home, and here—even 
here—the moment I leave the table, I wish I 
were with you in quiet. Oh! what happiness 
is ours! My rans into the world in this way 
only serve to make me esteem that happiness 
the more.” 

He took no part in any of the political or 
social movements of his time. To politics, 
indeed, he seems to have been really indif- 
ferent. It was during the intensely interest- 
ing period of 1814—15 that he was on the 
Continent with Davy, but he alludes to the 
taking of Paris by the allied troops simply 
because of its bearing on the movements of 
the travellers, and on 3d mo. 7th, 1815, he 
made this remarkable entry in his journal: 
“T heard for news that Bonaparte was again 


pose it ‘will have a stron 
affairs of Kurope.” 
It is remarkable how little even of bis sei 


g influence on | 


others. Neither did he spend time-in ra 
occupations, or in literary or artistic pursui 


it was for recreation, not for study. 
His reverence for truth was such that 


tation of the word, but he did not allow, eitk 
in himself or others, hasty conclusions, ré 
dom assertions, or slippery logic. “At sw 
times he had a way of repeating the suspicio 
statement very slowly and distinctly, with; 
air of wondering scrutiny as if it had asto 
ished him. His irony was then irresistibl 
and always produced a modification of tl 
objectionable phrase.” 

In a letter to the Managers of the Roy 
Institution, resigning part of his duties, 
thus speaks of himself: “ My life has been 
happy one, and all I desired. During its pr 
gress I have tried to make a fitting return f 
it to the Royal Institution, and through it 
science. But the progress of years (n¢ 
amounting in number to threescore and tei 
having brought forth first the period of d 
velopment, and then that of maturity, hat 
ultimately produced for me that of gent 
decay. This has taken place in such a ma 
ner as to make the evening of life a blessing 
for, while increasing physical weakness 0@ 
curs, a full share of health free from pain it 
granted with it; and while memory and cer 
tain other faculties of the mind diminish, m 
good spirits and cheerfulness do not diminish 
with them.” 

Gradually, but surely, the end approached 
The loss of memory was followed by othe 
symptoms of declining power. The fasten 
ings of his earthly tabernacle were remove 
one by one, and he looked forward to “ thé 


This was no new anticipatio 


with him the affairs of the institution, bu 
who was then half paralyzed, he had sai 
“Barlow, you and I are waiting; that is whal 
we have to do now; and we must try to do1 
patiently.” He had written to his niece: “ 
can not think that death has to the Christian 
any thing in it that should make it a rare, om 
other than a constant thought; out of the 
view of death comes the view of the life be 
yond the grave, as out of the view of sin (that 
true and real view which the Holy Spirit alon 
can give to a man) comes the glorious hop 

. .. My worldly faculties are slipping away 
day by day. Happy is it for all of us that 
the true good lies not in them. As they ebb, 
may they leave us as little children trusting 
in the Father of .Mercies, and accepting his 
unspeakable gift.” And when the dark shadow 
was creeping over him, he wrote to the Comte 
de Paris: “1 bow before him who is the Lord 
of all, and hope to be kept waiting patiently 
for his time and mode of releasing me accord: 
ing to his divine Word, and the great and 
precious promises whereby his people are 
made partakers of the divine nature.” His 
niéce, Jane Barnard, who tended him with 
most devoted care, thus wrote from Hampton 
Court: “The kind feelings shown on every 
side toward my dear uncle, and the ready 
offers of help, are most soothing. 1 am thanks 
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with an infant in her arms; and that asister 
taken with him was killed thatnight. Some 
weeks after they were brought in, a man by 
the name of Parsons Friend—a Methodist 
minister—came here in search of a grandson, 
who had been carried off five years ago, and 
is now thirteen years old. He ‘had traveled 
some fifteen thousand miles, at one time and 
another, to get this boy back. He at once 
recognized the first boy mentioned as being 
his grandson, and talked with bim by an in- 
terpreter. Presently he said “Temple Friend,” 
which was the boy’s name, and though he 
had entirely forgotten it, when he heard it, 
his eyes brightened, and having learned a 
little English, he replied “Yes.” Theold man 
then repeated his sister’s name, “Florence ;” 
he replied as before, “Yes.” Thus was his 
identity proven beyond a doubt. But there 
still remains a strange and awfulstory to tell; 
his mother was not killed; though shot with 
an arrow through both arms and breasts, she 
clasped the Indian who shot her, in her arms, 
and he could not free himself from her grasp, 
until he cut the cords of her wrists, where- 
upon she fell heavily upon the ground, feign- 
ing herself dead; he looking at her, and sup- 
posing her hold of him had been her death 
grasp, took a portion of her scalp and left; 
but she making some slight movement, he 
returned, twisting the arrows in her flesh, 
which she bore without apparent pain; he 
then cut off another piece of her scalp. 
which she was enabled to endure without 
shrinking ;* he then left her, and did not re- 
turn, and she is now living to join in the 
family rejoicing over the return of her long 
lost son. 

The mother of the second mentioned boy 
was shot with a rifle ball, which killed the 
infant in her arms, broke one arm, and sev- 
ered the artery above the elbow; she falling, 
the Indian snatched the two remaining chil- 
dren, and ran off with them. She came near 
bleeding to death; but her wounds being 
taken care of by a skilful surgeon, she also 
recovered to mourn the loss of her three chil- 
dren, and to rejoice over the recovery of this 
one, the sole surviving child. 

The Indians now promise to behave them- 
selves in future, and are returning stolen 
horses, mules, &c. 

And now, after having written so much, ui 
feel a freedom to say, that when this concern 
to leave my home and my precious family to 
go and live with the wild Indians was first 
presented to my view, it seemed to be more 
than human nature could bear; and for many 
months I could not think of the subject with- 
out shedding tears; but I may say, that it 
has been made abundantly easier than I could 
have expected. The place where I expect to 
remain through the winter is in the midst of 
the Wichita mountains, which thou may find 


to say that we are going on very quietly;|a set of outline maps, for the use of my school, 
keeps his bed and sleeps much, and we|which I have accomplished, with much other 
ok that the paralysis gains on him, but be-|labor; and for several weeks past, I have been 
pen whiles he speaks most pleasant words, {out to the camp of Kicking Bird, the princi- 
wing his comfort and trust in the finished | pal Chief of the Kiowas, living in their lodges, 
rk of our Lord. The other day he repeated|and partaking of their simple fare. As I did 
ne verses of the 46th Psalm, and yesterday |not feel a freedom to take any weapon with 
reat part of the 23d. We can only trust|me, even to kill game for myself, I have de- 
t it may be given us to say truly, ‘Thy|pended so far entirely upon my rations placed 
| be done; indeed, the belief that all things|in the hands of the chief. I have travelled 
rk together for good to them that believe,|some hundreds of miles with the Kiowas, by 
n anchor of hope sure and steadfast to the|day and by night, slept among them, with no 
1. Weare surrounded by most kind and|bed but my blanket spread upon the ground, 
ectionate friends, and it is indeed touching|sheltered only by the bare, leafless branches 
see what warm feelings my dear uncle has|of a tree, and in some instances surrounded 
sed on all sides.” by hundreds of these wild people, who but a 
When his faculties were fading fast, he)month or two before were on the war path, 
uld sit long at the western window, watch-|killing and scalping whatever poor white man 
; the glories of the sunset; and one day,|fell in their way. At other times, when but 
en his wife drew his attention to a beauti-|one or two Indians have been with me, the 
rainbow that then spanned the sky, he/savage howlings of the grey wolf have for 
ked beyond the falling shower and the|much of the night driven sleep from my eyes, 
ny-colored arch, and observed, “He hath|especially when so near that I could hear 
his testimony in the heavens.” On 25th|their footsteps upon the dry and frosty grass. 
8th mo. 1867, quietly, almost imperceptibly, |I hardly know why I am writing in this way, 
me the release. as I have through all felt secure and free from 
he funeral, at his own request, was of the|fear—have been favored with good health, 
aplest character. His remains were con-\and strength both of body and mind to go 
ved to Highgate Cemetery by his relations,|through with what appeared to be laid before 
d deposited in the grave, according to the|me so far. 
actice of his Church, in perfect silence.| The lodges, or tents, of these people, are 
Ww of his scientific friends were in London very simple, being made of buffalo skins, so 
at bright summer-time, but Professor Gra-|tanned as to take off the hair, sewed together 
m and one or two others came out from the| with sinews, and stretched around a number 
rubbery, and, joining the group of family |of poles, placed in a circle, and crossing at the 
surners, took their last look at the coffin. |top. The entrance is always on the east side; 
and the beds, of which there are usually three 
in a lodge, are formed on the north, south, 
and west sides, by laying a pole upon the 
ground for the front, filling in behind the pole 
with small.straight. brush fastened down, and 
generally surmounted by a covering of willow 
rods peeled, and laid crosswise of the bed, and 
bound together with buckskin, ornamented 
upon the edges with a bead border ; this last 
covered with buffalo robes, making a com- 
fortable bed at night, and a seat for the day 
time, upon which to sit or recline. In the 
centre of the lodge is the fire, over which is 
an opening for the egress of the smoke, which 
spreads and fills all the upper part of the 
lodge, so that the lower the inmates keep 
themselves, the less are they discommoded by 
the smoke.. I have been treated universally 
with the greatest consideration and respect 
by them, being placed by the side of the head 
chief on all occasions where I have attended 
him, and this, whether amid the Comanche 
camps; the Apaches, or the Kiowas; they 
all calling me a Kiowa, or big chief, &c. 
When I first went among them, many, es- 
pecially the young men or warriors, wereshy 
of me, and evidently suspicious of my object 
in coming among them; but they have become : 
familiar with me now, and many are anxious represented on the maps In the south-western 
to learn, but do not yet comprehend the ne-|part of the Indian Territory. I know but 
cessity of much of a change in their mode of|little of what is going on in the world outside 
life, farther than to comply with the require-|the circle of the agency ; taking no papers, 
ment to give up all captives, and to cease |and seldom hearing the reading of anything 
raiding in Texas. except the few books I brought with me. I 
There have been four white boys brought | hear from my family every time I come into 
in since my arrival here, two of whom had |the Agency, which is a great comfort to me, 
lost all trace of their language, had forgotten but as yet have received letters from no 
their names, the names of their parents, and 
everything by which they could berecognized.|  towever incredible this may appear, it was so re- 
One of them told me that his mother was lated to the writer; and instances have before occurred 
killed when he was taken; the other, that |ofan almost marvelous power of endurance being vouch- 
his father and mother were killed, the latter safed and exercised under similar circumstances, E. ¥. 


From the “Narragansett Weekly.” 
Life Among the {ndians. 

Regarding the following letter, received in 
5 course of an incidental correspondence 
th the writer, as deeply interesting, and as 
hbodying valuable information in regard to 
le aborigines of our country, whose present 
ndition and future welfare, dependent upon 
s treatment they may receive at our hands, 
lesents a problem of deep interest to the 
merican people, the solution of which, in 
me way, they cannot, if they would escape ; 
lieving as I do that the policy of the pre- 
at administration, now on trial, and which 
s writer of this letter is assisting to carry 
t, is not only eminently wise and humane, 
t decidedly safer and less expensive than 
e old one of coercion and injustice; I have 
ought best to offer the letter for publication 
the Weekly, although there is no probability 
at the writer bad the remotest expectation 
its being so used. Eruan Foster. 


Kiowa Agency, Fort Sill, Ind. Ter., ) 
12th mo. 26th, 1872. f 
sspected Friend, Ethan Foster: 

At the time of receiving thy very acceptable 
ter, the date of which I do not recollect, I 
d no idea of neglecting to respond to it for 
ich a length of time as has since elapsed ; 
t my business was such, making arrange- 
ants to leave home for many months, that 
scarcely felt able to write, and after my 
arney, which occupied seventeen days, was 
rformed, I found other engagements con- 
peted with my concern of going among the 
Fiowas, to occupy my time pretty fully. As 
Is are s0 remote from points where charts, 
aps, &c., can be obtained, and the means for 
ansportation being very uncertain, I under- 
9k to construct, paint, varnish, and mount, 
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others, and would be much pleased to hear 
from thee and other friends in New England 
who may feel a freedom to writeme. I think 
there were some questions in thy Jetter, but 
not having it with me, I cannot answer them 
satisfactorily, but think, after being perman- 
ently settled for the winter, that I shall find 
more time for writing, and would be glad to 
answer any questions relative to these poor 


deluded and superstitious people, which my }andua. 


knowledge of facts and circumstances relative 
to them will enable me to do. 

With love to thyself and family, and any 
other friends who may inquire after me, I re- 
main thy friend, 

Tuomas C, Batrey. 


India Rubber.—The tree which yields this 
valuable sap is the Siphonia elastica, a mem- 
ber of the Huphorbiaceous order; it belongs, 
therefore, to a group of plants quite different 


THE FRIEND. 


not uncommon near Para. After the first}The next day I put it on a tree in the op 


few weeks of residence I ran short of fresh 
provisions. The people of the neighborhood 
had sold me all the fowls they could spare; I 
had not yet learnt to eat the stale and stringy 
salt-fish which is the staple food in these 
places, and for several days I had lived on 
rice-porridge, roasted bananas, and farinha. 
Florinda asked me whether I could eat Tam- 
I told her almost anything in the 
shape of flesh would be acceptable, so the 
same day she went with an old negro named 
Antonio and the dogs, and in the evening 
brought one of the animals. The meat was 
stewed and turned out very good, something 
like goose in flavor. The people at Caripi 
would not touch a morsel, saying it was not 
considered fit to eat in these parts; I had 
read, however, that it was an article of food 
in other countries of South America. During 
the next two or three weeks, when we were 


from that which furnishes the caoutchoue of|short of fresh meat, Antonio was always 


the Hast Indies and Africa. ‘This latter is 
the product of different species of Ficus, and 
is considered, I believe, in commerce an in- 
ferior article to the india-rubber of Para. 
The Siphonia elastica grows only on the low- 
lands in the Amazons region; hitherto the 
rubber has been collected chiefly in the islands 
and swampy parts of the mainland within a 
distance of fifty to a hundred miles to the 
west of Par&; but there are plenty of untap- 
ped trees still growing in the wilds of the Tapa- 
jos, Madeira, Juru4, and Jauari, as far as 1800 
miles from the Atlantic coast. The tree is 
not remarkable in appearance; in bark and 
foliage it is not unlike the European ash; but 
the trunk, like that of all forest trees, shoots 
up to an immense height before throwing off 
branches. The trees seem to be no man’s 
property hereabout. The people we met with 
told us they came every year to collect rubber 
on these islands, as soon as the waters had 
subsided, namely in August, and remained till 
January or February. The process is very 
simple. Hvery morning each person, man or 
woman, to whom is allotted acertain number 
of trees, goes the round of the whole and col- 
lects in a large vessel the milky sap which 
trickles from gashes made in the bark on the 
preceding evening, and which is received in 
little clay cups, or in ampullaria shells stuck 
beneath the wounds. The sap, which at first 
is of the consistence of cream, soon thickens ; 
the collectors are provided with a great num- 
ber of wooden moulds of the shape in which 
the rubber is wanted, and when they return 
to the camp they dip them into the liquid, 
laying on, in the course of several days, one 
coat after another. When this is done the 
substance is white and hard; the proper co- 
lor and consistency are given by passing it 
repeatedly through a thick black smoke ob- 
tained by burning the nuts of certain palm 
trees, atter which process the article is ready 
for sale. India-rubber is known throughout 
the province only by the name of seringa, the 
Portuguese word for syringe. It owes this 
appellation to the circumstance that it was in 
this form only that the first Portuguese set- 
tlers noticed it to be employed by the aborigi- 
nes. It is said that the Indians were first 
taught to make syringes of rubber by seeing 
natural tubes formed by it when the spon- 
taneously-flowing sap gathered round project- 
ing twigs. 

Ant-eaters.—T he great Ant-eater, Tamandua 
of the natives (Myrmecophaga jubata,) was 


ready, for a small reward, to get me a Tam- 
andua. But one day he came to me in great 
distress with the news that his favorite dog, 
Atrevido, had been caught in the grip of an 
ant-eater, and was killed. We hastened to 
the place, and found’ the dog was not dead, 
but severely torn by the claws of the animal, 
which itself was mortally wounded, and was 
now relaxing its grasp. 

The habits of the Myrmecophaga jubata 
are now pretty well known. It is not un- 
common in the drier forests of the Amazons 
valley, but is not found, I believe, in the 
Ygapo, or flooded lands. The Brazilians call 
the species the Tamandua bandeira, or the 
Banner Ant-eater, the term banner being ap- 
plied in allusion to the curious coloration of 
the animal, each side of the body having a 
broad oblique stripe half-gray and half-black, 
which gives it some resemblance to a heraldic 
banner. It has an excessively long slender 
muzzle, and a worm-like extensile tongue. 
Its jaws are destitute of teeth. The claws are 
much elongated, and its gait is very awkward. 
It lives on the ground, and feeds on termites, 
or white ants, the long claws being employed 
to pullin pieces the solid hillocks made by 
the insects, and the long flexible tongue to 
lick them up from the crevices. All the other 
species of this singular genus are arboreal. 
I met with four species altogether. One was 
the Myrmecophaga tetradactyla; the two 
others, more curious and less known, were 
very small kinds, called Tamandua-i. Both 
are similar in size—ten inches in length, ex- 
clusive of the tail—and in the number of the 
claws, having two of unequal length to the 
anterior feet, and four to the hind feet. One 
species is clothed with grayish-yellow silky 
hair; this is of rare occurrence. The other 
has a fur of adingy brown color, without 
silky lustre. One was-brought to me alive at 
Caripi, having been caught by an Indian 
clinging motionless inside a hollow tree. I 
kept it in the house about twenty-four hours. 
It had a moderately long snout, curved down 
wards, and extremely smalleyes. It remain- 
ed nearly all the time without motion, except 
when irritated, in which case it reared itself 
on its hinds legs from the back of a chair to 
which it clung, and clawed out with its fore 
paws like a cat. Its manner of clinging with 
its claws, and the sluggishness of its motions, 
gave ita great resemblance to a sloth. It 
uttered no sound, and remained all night on 
the spot where Lhad placed it in the morning, 


Else would grow in sad profusion nature’s fruit, pé 


| Heaven is tearless; sweet the prospect—sighless, te: 


air, and’ at night it escaped. These sm 
Tamanduas are nocturnal in their habits, ar 
feed on those species of termites which co 
struct earthy nests, that look like ugly ¢ 
crescences on the trunks and branches of tre 
The different kinds of ant-eaters are th 
adapted to various modes of life, terrestr 
and arboreal.—Bates’ Amazon. 


Selected 
BE NOT WEARY. 


“Be not weary in well doing.”—2 Thess. iii. 13. 


“Be not weary,” toiling Christian, good the Master th 
dost serve, 

Let no disappointment moye thee, from thy sery 
never swerve : 

Sow in hope, nor cease thy sowing; lack not patient 
faith, or prayer ; 

Seed-time passeth—harvest hasteneth—precious sheay 
thou then shalt bear. 


“Be not weary,” praying Christian, open is thy Father 
ear e 

To the fervent supplication and the agonizing prayer 

Prayer the Holy Ghost begetteth, be it words, or groar 
or tears, 

Is the prayer that’s always answered; banish then th 
doubts and fears. 


‘Be not weary,” suffering Christian, scourg’d is ea 
adopted child, 


verse and wild; 
Chastenings needful for the spirit, though ’tis paint 
for the flesh; 
God designs a blessing for thee ;—let this thought 
soul refresh. 


“Be not weary,” tempted Christian, sin can only “lu 
on earth ; 
Faith is tried by sore temptation; ’tis the furnace provi 
its worth ; 
Bounds are set unto the tempter, which beyond he cai 


not go; 
Battle on, on God relying, faith will overcome the 


“Be not weary,” weeping Christian, tears endure but 
the night, 

Joy—deep joy—thy spirit greeting, will return wil 
morning’s light ; ; ; 

Every tear thou shedd’st is numbered in the regist 
above; 


less land of love! 


“Be not weary,” hoping Christian, though the visit 
tarry long; a 

Hope will bring the blessing nearer—change thy so 
sow into song, 

Nought shall press thy spirit downwards, if thy hop 
all brightly shine; 

Hold thy hope, whate’r thou losest ;—living, precia 
hopes are thine! 


“Be not weary,” troubled Christian, rest remains f 
thee on high; P 
Dwell upon the untold glory of thy future home of jo 
There, nor sin, nor sorrow entereth; there, thy s¢ 
attun’d to praise, \ 
Shall, in strains of heavenly fulness, songs of hap, 
triumph raise. 


“Be not weary,” loving Christian, in this heayenly g 
abound, é 
Jesus, well thou knowest, loved thee, though in mad 1 
bellion found ; A 
Drink, drink deeply, of His spirit ;—Jesus’ love kno 
great nor small : 7 
Nature loves but what is lovely—grace embraceth 0 
and all. 4 


Christian, thus in grace unwearied, pass thy sojou 
here below ; ; 
Spurn lukewarmness ;—let thy bosom ever with ti 
fervor glow! ‘ 
Look to Christ, thy bright Exemplar, copy Him in 

His ways ; 
Let thy life and conversation tell to thy Redeeme 


praise, rt: N 
A word spoken in due season, how good it 


For “The Friend.” 


THE FRIEND. 


With various other towns from 28 to 42 


there has been much interest manifested degrees below zero. 


eather statistics, in consequence of the 
se cold that has prevailed for some days 
@ past and present months, we take from 

orth American and U. States Gazette the 
Wing communication, which will enable 
eaders to judge between the temperature 
e present and formers winters, so far as 
vresent has passed. 


Review of the Weather, Xe. 
FOR THE FIRST MONTH (JANUARY.) 


Temperature, Rain, &c. 

1872. 1873. 
Temperature of First 
th, 1872, per Pennsyl- 


a Hospital, . 30.83 degs. 29.68 degs. 


»st point attained, do. 48.00 “ 59.00 “ 
st do. during do. do. 10.00 “ 2.00 . “ 
during the month, do. 1.26inch. 6.04 inch, 
ge of the mean temperature of First 

th for the past 84 years, . 31.32 deg 
st mean of temperature during that 

ire period, 1790, ‘ . 44.00 “ 


t mean of temperature during that 
“ 


e period, 1857, 
at a cold month we are passing through!” 
een the exclamation of almost every one, 
yet the above exhibit shows it to have 
‘not quite two degrees below the average 
ne past eighty-four years, and not quite a 
xe and a quarter below the mean of last 
For the gratification, however, of those 
may feel disappointed, we may add that 
al almost unprecedented cold days have 
»xperienced ; before passing to which we 
wive all the years when the mean of the 
th under review has reached as low a 
as 25 degrees, viz: 


25 degrees. | 1856, 24.15 deg. 
Ty se 1857, PREY fade’ 
24 “ 


particularizing one or two very cold 
‘we are compelled to drop the far west 
northwest for want of time and room, 
ties where from 30 to 45 degrees below 
were repeatedly experienced. 
xind friend writes to us from West Ches- 
Pa.: At 6 a. mM. the mercury stood from 
8 degrees below zero; and that on the 
-at the same hour, it had descended to 
-8 to 12 degrees below, while in some 
sin the surrounding country it reached 
21 to 25 degrees below. 
lother published report states that in dif- 
localities, from three to five miles west 
2st Chester, the temperature at 7 A. M. 
id from 24 to 30 degrees below zero. We 
ppend our gleanings of the lowest figures 
hed in Pennsylvania at different hours 
»g the same 30th day of First month, 
‘Viz: 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Deg. below. Deg. below. 
burg, . 20| Mauch Chunk, . . 36 
” et . 22 | Pottsville, ‘ 20 
Bethlehem, 26 | Tamaqua, 30 
o,f 30 | Oxford, 33 
lng, 30 | Chadd’s Ford, 4.29 
sburg, . 32] Other points in vicinity, 30 
NEW YORK STATE. 

Deg. above. Deg. below 
Cork, . 1] Binghamton, . 26 
dy . . 2] Syracuse, 12 
Deg. below. | Poughkeepsie, 22 
yy : . 16] Rhinebeck, 30 

n, 32 

OTHER STATES, 

, Deg. below. Deg. below. 
Pal...» . 11] Back of Port Deposit, 22 
tick, Md., . 19 | Lancaster, N. H., . 42 
Jepo it, Md, ‘ 16 Brunswick, Me, * 27 


« 


IN PHILADELPHIA, 
Including Germantown, West Philadelphia 
and Chestnut Hill, on the 30th, from 2 de- 
grees above to 4, 6 and 8 degrees, and at the 
last named place 10 degrees below zero. 
While as to snows all over the United States 
they have not been equalled for many years. 
A Salt Lake dispatch reports the snow 
drifts on the Union Pacific Railroad, caused 
by the late storm, to be sixteen feet deep in 
some places. In the Little Cottonwood min- 
ing district the snow is ten feet on a level. 


The records of the Messrs. McAllister, of|depth of 6 feet. 
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low zero. Snow all day and the Delaware 
frozen over. 5 

Jan. 9, 1856. Thermometer 8 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Jan. 10, 1856. Thermometer 5 degrees be- 
low zero. The Delaware frozen ovgr and con- 
tinued tight below the city until March. 

Feb. 4, 1856. Thermometer 20 degrees be- 
low zero. 

Feb. 13, 1856. Thermometer at zero. 


Feb. 14,1856. Thermometer at zero. 
Jan. 18, 1857. Thermometer 4 degrees 
above zero. At noon it fell to zero and snow 


fell for 24 hours, reaching in some places the 
One man was found frozen 


this city show that the night of the 7th of/to death and the same night the Tabernacle 


January, 1866, was the coldest ever known in 
Philadelphia, the mercury having descended to 
14 degrees below zero. 

While in broad contrast to all the above we 


.|find it stated on the 30th, that many Texas 


farmers have commenced plowing. 

A compiler of “Weather Statistics” would 
think his library illy furnished did he not 
possess a copy of “Pierce on the Weather.” 
From this source we all get our old time com- 
parisons. 

“In January, 1790, the average or medium 
temperature was 40 deg. ‘Fogs prevailed in 
the morning, but a hot sun soon dispersed 
them, and the mercury after rose to 76 de- 
grees at mid-day. Boys were occasionally 
seen swimming in the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill rivers.’ In 1791 the medium temperature 
was, for the same month, 30 degrees; in 1792, 
32 degrees; in 1703, 40 degrees, and in 1795, 
30 degrees. ‘On the first day of the year 
1795, so cold was the weather in London that 
the Thames froze over while the tide was 
turning.’ 

“In 1797 the Delaware was-ice-bound for 
several miles below the city, and sleighs were 
driven as far north as Trenton on the ice.” 

From the same work we learn that in 1788 
the winter was intensely cold, and that the 
Delaware was closed from the 26th of Decem- 
ber to the 10th of March. 

“ The winters of 1786 and 1787 were toler- 
ably mild, as were also the winters of 1784 
and 1785. The winter of 1783 was a long and 
severe one, the Delaware being closed as early 
as the 28th of November, and ice-bound until 
the 18th of March. The winter of 1782 was 
also severe, the Delaware closing in one night. 
The winter of 1781 was very mild, but in 1780 
the cold spell was severe, the Delaware being 
closed from the 1st of December to the 14th 
of March. The ice was two and three feet 
thick, and the thermometer stood 10 degrees 
and 15 degrees below zero.” 

“The winter of 1779 was very mild, some 
trees blossoming in February. In 1772 the 
Delaware was covered with ice for three 
months; in 1765 it was again closed, and on 
the 19th of February an ‘ox-roast’ was held 
on the ice; in 1764 it was again frozen over.” 
The next record we find is 1742, which says: 
“One of the coldest winters since the settle- 
ment of the country; a gentleman drove him- 


bk self with a horse and sleigh, through Long 


Island Sound, on the ice, to Cape Cod.” 

In 1741 the Delaware was closed, and as 
late as the 19th of April the snow lay 3 feet 
deep. 

The labors of “Pierce” in this capacity 
ceased with the year 1846, and from other 
sources the following has been compiled : 

“Feb. 7, 1855, Thermometer 2 degrees be- 


Methodist Church on N. 11th St. was burned. 

Jan. 19, 1857. Thermometer 8 degrees 
above zero. No railroad cars entered or left 
the city during the day. 

Jan. 23. Thermometer 7 degrees above 
zero. A line of sleighs running between Phi- 
ladelphia and Camden. 

A telegram just received from Chickies Sta- 
tion, on the West Chester Rail Road, 18 miles 
from the city, says that this morning the ther- 
mometer stood 23 degrees below zero. As to 
our rivers, we may add that the Schuylkill is 
tight, but the Delaware is still navigable. 

From Germantown comes the report of a 
self registering thermometer that last night 
told 20 degrees below zero.” 

With a sense of relief that our task for the 
month is completed, we close. J. M. Enuis. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. Ist, 1873. 


For “The Friend.” 
Am I my brother’s keeper? 
We cannot free ourselves from the respon- 


| sibility that rests upon us rightly to exercise 


the influence over others which we possess. 
Such influence is one of the talents entrusted 
to our care by the great Disposer of all things, 
and if we fail to use it to good purposes, and 
still more fearfully if we so pervert it as to in- 
jure instead of benefiting those who come with- 
in its reach, we shall have to render an account 
to Him who is our Creator and our Judge. 
How needful then is it for all of us, in our re- 
spective allotments, to heed the advice given 
by Paul to the elders of Ephesus, “ Take heed 
to yourselves and to the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” Con- 
nect this passage with that other suggestive 
text; “To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin;” and how im- 
pressively are we taught that we cannot in- 
nocently suffer others to go astray, when the 
way is rightly opened for us to render help 


\by timely advice, entreaty, expostulation and 


that earnest prayer which flows from a heart 
that submits to and cherishes the religious 
concern which is spread over it by the Head 
of the church. 

That eminent minister Samuel Fothergill, 
related the following incident, at a Quarterly 
Meeting in the north of England. He said 
he had called to visit one who stood in the 
station of an elder in our Society, and who 
was then on his death-bed. He found him in 
great trouble and anguish of spirit. He was 
a man who had borne a good character among 
men, and in the days of his youth had been 
zealous in the discharge of the duties devolv- 
ing on those who are rightly called to the 
station he held in the church. As he grew 
older, the ardor of his devotedness had de- 
clined, yet as he retained the form of godli- 
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ness, his estimation in the judgment of his 
fellow-members was not materially affected. 
But now, in the near approach of death, the 
good opinions of others could not satisfy his 
soul. 


He told Samuel, that, in the days of his' 


youth, he had a vision, in which was repre- 
sented a well-enclosed field of green pasture, 
well-watered, and abounding in flocks of sheep. 
These. were in excellent condition, and re- 
markable for the whiteness of their fleecy 
coverings. This fold he was to watch over, 
He was to care for the flock, see after the 
hedge, and keep the fountain-head of the 
water clean. 
vision renewed. He had again beheld the 
fold committed to his care, but oh! the awful 
change. The hedge was broken down; the 
pasture was burnt up; the sheep and lambs 
who remained in the enclosure were poor, 
weak and sickly ; and a venomous serpent lay 
in the fountain-head, and poisoned the waters. 
While he considered the change, he heard a 
voice, saying, “ All this will I require at thy 
hands.” After narrating this, he told Samuel 
that in looking to the future, he could see 
nothing but gloom and darkness. 

The principle involved in this anecdote is 
applicable not only to those who hold official 
positions in the church, but to every one of 
us in our respective places in life. If we are 
endeavoring to be humble, obedient children 
of our Heavenly Father, we cannot fail to 
exert an influence for good in the circle in 
which we move. This inflaence will not be 
confined to the effect of our consistent exam- 
ple only, but we will find it required of us 
from time to time, to bear a faithful testimony 
against evil. If we hear a fellow being irre- 
verently make use of the sacred name of our 
Creator, the impulse will be felt to extend a 
word of affectionate warning to him who is 
so rashly heaping up work for repentance or 
judgment. Though it may be humiliating 
thus to expose ourselves, yet there are those 
who can testify that the sweet peace which 
has sometimes followed such efforts, has been 
an ample reward for the sacrifice. On the 
other hand, every call to duty neglected, 
weakens our religious standing, and deadens 
our spiritual life. 

The following passage in a letter written 
by a Friend in Philadelphia, in the year 1853, 
to a country correspondent, is somewhat con- 
nected with this subject: 

“Some years ago, a Friend was placed in 
the situation of overseer, in a meeting in this 
city. Sitting shortly after at work one even- 
ing, with one of her daughters at her side, 
who was about 14 years of age, the child ex- 
pressed her opinion of the great responsibility 
of the station, and her earnest desire that she 
herself might so live and walk, as to bring no 
shade upon her mother’s profession and sta- 
tion. The mother gazed for a moment in as- 
tonishment at her child, and then wept; and 
in their respective measures of Christian at- 
tainment they mingled in feeling together, 
as each was bathed in tears. In that unity 
they continued to walk, until the elder was 
taken home, in a ripe age, but in the midst of 
usefulness; and the other is pressing forward 
for the mark of her high calling. ‘The inci- 
dent recalled by one of the parties, after more 
than 40 years, I thought very touching.” 

Let the faults of others be a mirror to thee 
of thine own. 


Now in his old age he had the, 


THE FRIEND. 


Names in the English Language, 

Professor Sewall has a paper in the New 
Englander on “Name Words in the Verna- 
cular.” 

Conceiving the language to be a gallery of 
art, Professor Sewall takes the name-words 
for the busts and statues and portraits con- 
tained in it, and goes on to speak of them in- 
dividually. 


THE ART GALLERY OF NAMES. 


Let us examine its treasures. The first 
samples we should come to would be those in 
which the name is directly affixed to the ob- 
ject without change: as the Armstrong gun, 
Remington rifle, Minie ball, Argand burner, 
Drummond light, Mansard roof, Babbitt metal, 
Baldwin apple, Graham bread. Prominent 
natural objects are often so distingnished, as 
Hudson River, Bunker Hill, Delaware Bay— 
even to the stars, as Herschel and Leverrier. 
It is common to call a man’s works by his 
name, whether hand-work or head-work. 
Thus we do not read the plays of Shakespeare, 
the poems of Wordsworth, the essays of Car- 
lyle—we read Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Carlyle. We call a violin a genuine Amati. 
A painting is a Rubens, a Titian, a Turner, a 
Vandyke, a Murillo. The temperature is so 
many degrees Fahrenheit. A monstrous lie 
is a Munchausen. Such as these are in com- 
mon use and greatly enrich the defining 
power of the language. In many instances 
of this direct application the thing which 
takes the name goes off with it, and leaves the 
man who furnished it forgotten. Joseph 
Ignace Guillotine has disappeared behind the 
terrible machine he introduced. The droll 
“silhouettes” in our magazines never remind 
us of the French minister of finance whose 
dogged economy doomed his name to be affix- 
ed derisively to the cheapest of all portraits. 
We read of a “lazaretto” without thinking of 
Lazarus. “Music” does not recall the muses, 
nor does “museum,” nor “mosaic.” There are 
even traditions that the word “derrick” is all 
that now remains of one Theodorick, a hang- 
man at Tyburn, who long since vanished from 
his ghastly stage. 

Another class is made up of that immense 
number of names which’ have reveived a ter- 
mination and now do duty as adjectives; Dar- 
winian, Baconian, Machiavellian, Calvinistic, 
Copernican, Homeric, Mosaic, Pauline, Mo- 
hammedan, &c. Carlyle speaks of Brummel- 
lian politeness. James Russell Loweil says 
Wordsworthian, Lockist, Kantist, and even 
Popist. The only requisites for attaining to 
this much of fame are, first, to bring on some 
new thing in art, religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture or state; and secondly, to bear a name 
which will make a pronounceable adjective. 
Some of these name-adjectives have become 
specifically appropriated to a particular fact, 
and have no other application; as Fabian 
policy, Terricellian vacuum, Hlizabethan age, 
Cesarean section, Fallopian tubes, Gordian 
knot, Justinian code, Napoleonic ideas. This 
is a common usage among professional men, 
and for the description of scientific facts. The 
same is true of the possessive, for example: 
Napier’s logarithms, Archimedes’ screw, 
Halley’s comet, Glauber’s salt, Bright’s dis- 
ease—each of which contains a whole chapter 
of history in itself; to say nothing of such 
current phrases as Hobson’s choice, Pandora’s 
box, and such pet pseudonyms as Mother 
Carey’s chickens. 


The most interesting class of these perso 
words is that in which the name lies un 
pected until driven from itscovert. Itise 
to recognize Mesmer in “mesmerism,” Galy 
in “galvanism,” Daguerre in the daguert 
type.” We can readily guess why those 
reverent iron-smelters should call a masé 
metal which will not yield to the hottest b 
a “shadrach.” King Mausolus affords u 
convenient term for our most sumptq 
tombs. The prince of Latin orators desce 
to us in the modern Italian “cicerone.” 

The accidents in language can be illustré 
also by observing the many instances 
which a name seems to be present and is | 
The constellation Charles’s Wain, for exam | 
is not so entitled in behalf of any Cham 
royal, plebeian or mythical, but is simp 
corruption of “the churl’s wain.” Satan & 
possibly have much to do with making “4 
fer matches,” but it is not his name, howe 
which is attached to the patent. The ‘“m 
covy duck” has no relation to Moscow, bt 
a blunder for “muck duck.” The “turk 
was misnamed for the country from whi¢ 
did not come. The emblem of constz 
“rosemary,” is fragrant with memories no 
Mary, but of thesea. “John Dory” isa bi 
ly satisfactory, fish and of splendid hue, bt 
such extravagant fins withal that the say 
have given him the ineffable title acant 
terygious: “John Dory” has certainly the 
vantage in point of euphony, and looks a 
it were another borrowing from the ué 
John—but instead is a corruption of jr 
dorée, golden yellow. ‘“Demijohn” is ano 
word which has an abusive sound, as tho 
the typical John were so addicted to cont 
ing raw spirits, that the name had come & 
a synonym for the original package; | 
demijohn is our modified pronunciation of 
French dame jeanne, which is itself a/ 
ruption of Damaghan, a Persian town fam 
for its glass ware. Among our birds) 
several which bear personal names. Bes 
those which have been already mentic 
may be noticed the “magpie” and the “rob 
The “canary” bears the name of its orig 
home. But the familiar “bob-o-link” 
song-name; and Bryant has only written 
in full the title by which this loquacious I 
sprite is forever nicknaming himself. | 


Sel 
One of the strong consolations which 
true Christian enjoys, is derived from the 
lief, that an allwise and merciful Provide 
is continually watching over him, and dif 
ing the course of his temporal affairs, in § 
manner as shall make them all ultims 
work together for his good. We are tau 
in Holy Scripture that this special care 
protection is extended even to the mit 
affairs of good men, that the very hair 
their heads are all numbered—and th 
universal, and so particular, is the supé 
tendence of the great Creator, that mé 
sparrow falleth to the ground without 
notice. Intimately connected with this 
trine is that of the restraining influene 
Divine Grace on the mind, secretly cheel 
us when we are reaching forward to ob 
which are not proper for us to go int 
which, if-attained, would be prejudicial 
religious growth. The secret “hand uns 
by mortal eye, is often stretched forth to 
serve us from dangers of which we are ux 
scious, and is no less kind and beneficent ¥ 
it withholds us from engaging in sehem 
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h we look with the fondest anticipations|for fuel, &e. To borrow a simile used by the 


basure, than when it shields us from some 
nding storm of adversity and sorrow, 
h threatens to burst upon us. To bow 
eerful submission when it arrests us in 
prosecution of extensive and profitable 
ess, and turns us away from the avenues 
alth which seem opening before us, re- 
is the exercise of great self-denial; yet 
hose who yield in faith to its guidance 
nd their truest interest, as well as their 
antial happiness, greatly promoted. 


For ‘“‘The Friend.” 
The Pavy Expedition. 

page 163 of the current volume of “The 
d,’ an article appeared, bearing the 
heading, having been copied from one 
» Philadelphia daily papers. As may be 
mbered by our readers, it professed to be 
count of some wonderful discoveries in 
gell Land, by a Frenchman named Pavy. 
the editorial comments of the paper from 
1 the account was copied, some doubts 
expressed as to the truthfulness of the 
tive, and a careful examination would 
any one, familiar with the physical 
aphy of countries situated near the 
hat many of the statements must be 
y incorrect. These doubts have been 
onfirmed by a letter lately forwarded 
he officer in charge of the U.S. Coast 
ly in California, to a Friend resident at 
antown, which contains a statement of 

igin of the pretended narrative. 
ppears that the Frenchman, Pavy, did 
ily intend to start upon a voyage of dis- 
7 to the polar regions, and that he had 
some steps towards organizing and 
9ing an expedition for this purpose ; but 
x fallen into difficulties, he has not yet 
‘it convenient or practicable to carry 
ins into effect. In fact, when he was 
sed to be in Wrangell Land, he was 
on his way to New Orleans to try to 
Home more money to conduct his enter- 
His theories on the subject of arctic 
ation were well known to scientific 
in San Francisco, and were freely dis- 
| at the meetings of the “academy” in 
ty. A newspaper reporter, who was 
|habit of attending these meetings, fab- 


officer of the coast survey, who is a man of 
eminent scientific attainments; it would be 
quite as reasonable to find an ice cream moun- 
tain in tropical Africa as to find such a state 
of things within the polar circle, as is repre- 
sented in this newspaper reporter’s story. 


Suffering and Patience.—Richard Shackleton 
long filled, with much propriety, the weighty 
station of elder. As his dwelling was near the 
Spring of Divine refreshment, he was often en- 
abled to draw water for the benefit of others. 
He was a man of great benevolence, and the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures was very near 
his heart, frequently expressing his deep tra- 
vail of spirit for the salvation of all mankind. 
For the departure from ancient purity, obvi- 
ous in our religious Society, he deeply mourn- 
ed: on this account his tears were poured 
forth; yet he was consoled in hope, that 
through suffering and patience the church would 
come forth from her wilderness state, though 
he did not expect to see it in his day.— From 
a Memoir of Richard Shackleton. 
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Our Saviour, on a certain occasion, said to 
some about him, who under profession of a 
desire to benefit the poor, expressed indigna- 
tion at what they called the waste of the 
precious ointment poured by a woman on his 
head, “Let her alone, why trouble ye her? 
she hath wrought a good work on me; for ye 
have the poor with you always, and when- 
ever ye will, ye may do them good, but me ye 
have not always:” thus testifying to the value 
and acceptance of any act springing from sin- 
cere love of him, while He inculcated the pro- 
priety of “doing good” to the poor. 

Charity, in the sense of alms-giving or af- 
fording help to those in need, is an impera- 
tive duty resting on those who are blessed 
with the means for performing it, and its ex- 
ercise is repeatedly enjoined by our Lord and 
his Apostles. It is held up as one of the vir- 
tues which must ever accompany the submis- 


1 the story, and having heard much of|sion of the will and affections to the govern- 


oposed route, and being familiar with 
f Pavy’s views, succeeded in producing 

s called “a successful hoax ;” his story 

- been extensively copied both in this 

yy and in Europe. 

‘is probably not the place to express 
nation of the inventor of this untruth, 

#. he has certainly laid himself open to 

Hi censure by abusing the confidence 

Hin him. There seems to be an increas- 

. atte on the part of some who 

§ know better, to indulge in this “ hoax- 

J-opensity, and it therefore becomes ne- 
to exercise corresponding caution in 
lng marvellous statements concerning 

Mout of our general knowledge, and to 

ihe closely the source whence they have 

ited. 

Mpvy or any one else should hereafter 
» Wrangell Land, it would be contrary 
rmer experience of arctic regions to 
are any large, flowing “ rivers ;” or to 


ii “ polar bears living on the remains of|Searcher of hearts, but the 


ment of Christ, and as being very acceptable 
in the divine sight. There is nothing more 
striking, and instructively illustrative of the 
importance of attention to this Christian ob- 
ligation, than the emphasis laid by Christ, in 
his description of the final judgment, when all 
nations shall be gathered before him, upon 
the care of the righteous to administer to the 
wants of those who were suffering from hun- 
ger and thirst, from nakedness, sickness or 
imprisonment ; and the assurance given them, 
that though it might have been done to the 
meanest of his family, He accepted it as hav- 
ing been done unto himself. While the wicked, 
who had neglected this duty, and professed 
they had not seen the occasion for its exer- 
cise, were rejected and turned into everlasting 
punishment, 

We are not however to suppose that the 
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those whom He watched casting their gifts 
into the treasury of the temple; when He de- 
clared that the two mites given by the poor 
widow, was more than all the other gifts pre- 
sented from the abundance of the rich. We 
may bestow money or other gifts from osten- 
tation, to gain applause; or from selfishness, 
to save ourselves from unpleasant trouble, 
and verily we have our reward. If while im- 
parting to others some portion of that which 
we need not for our own indulgences, our af. 
fections are nevertheless concentrated on our- 
selves, and on the world and the things of 
the world, we may be sure that the love of 
the Father, and a right regard for our fellow 
creatures are not in us, and our acts of charity, 
however applauded by men, will not tend 
towards securing for us a place at the right- 
hand of Him who separates the righteous 
from the wicked, as a shepherd divides the 
sheep from the goats. We may, however, 
sately conclude, that where the ability is pos- 
sessed to dispense alms or afford merciful 
assistance to our suffering fellow-beings, and 
when a proper opportunity for bestowing 
either presents, we persistently turn away 
and refuse to give our aid, that we are lack- 
ing in that love to God and man, on which 
hang all the law and the prophets. The 


-|apostle John declares this where he says: 


“Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him.” 

This, however, does not make it the duty 
of the Christian to give alms to every one’ 
who may apply to him for help. There are 
other duties quite as imperative on him as 
what is called charity; one of which is, to be- 
ware lest he become a partaker in ministering 
to.other_men’s.sins,. Even in this country, 
where, under ordinary circumstances, every 
hale man or woman may earn a comfortable 
living, there is a class the members of which 
are ever ready to represent themselves in the 
strongest colors, as suffering from poverty 
and want, but who owe their destitution to 
sloth, intemperance or other vicious habits; 
and a careless or indiscriminating giving of 
alms to such, does more harm than good, in- 
creasing the evil it is intended to remedy. 

But we may not be entirely exonerated 
from alms-deeds even in cases like these; for 
though silver or gold may not berightly given 
in answer to the tale of physical want poured 
forth, it may become a duty to minister to 
their moral necessities, and to endeavor to 
convince them of the evil of their ways, and 
to extricate them from the degradation into 
which they have sunk; thus carrying into 
practice the injunction to be like our Heavenly 
Father, who causes the sun to shine on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just-and the unjust. 

It is a natural plea—too often arising from 
selfishness — with those who have not an 
abundance of this world’s goods, that charity 
begins at home, and they must provide for 
their own accommodation and that of those 
depending upon them. This latter is unques- 
tionably a duty of primary importance. But 
we are directed to give alms of that which we 


mere act of alms-giving, or the observance of| possess, and though we may not have money 


what the world calls charity, is, of itself, that 
which commends those who practice it to the 
disposition and 


ons ;” neither does an arctic climate|motive from which it flows. This is evident 
> vegetation suitable to be collected'from the judgment pronounced by Jesus on 
; 


a 


or material goods to spare, we may possess 

intellectual wealth and opportunity to use it, 

that might contribute largely to the good of 

Shite Soh the thriftless and the despon- 
ent. 
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It is undoubtedly true that in the present 
state of society, especially in large cities, 
alms-giving, whether public or private, re- 
quires not merely benevolence and sympathy, 
bat judgment and discretion. But, as we 
have said, it is a christian duty as well asa 
christian virtue. We must not allow the 
multiform aspects of sin, the evidences of im- 
morality and deception which meet the eye 
and the ear, to shut up the heart to all its ap- 
peals, or unduly withhold the hand from shar- 
ing with the needy and destitute some portion 
of the manifold blessings we enjoy, over which 
we are but stewards. If we are happily 
brought under the government of the gospel, 
the spirit will be warmed with heavenly 
charity, loving supremely the Author of all 
our mercies, and glowing with tender regard 
for his wandering children. Our motive will 
be purified from all that vitiates the act, and 
we can deal out bread to the hungry, raiment 
to the naked, and also strive to minister to 
the mysterious life within the body, with the 
eye kept singly to Him who though He was 
rich, yet, for our sakes, became poor, that we 
through his poverty might be made rich ; and 
this motive which sanctifies the deed, can be 
found only in hearts that beat in sympathy 
with the holy, loving spirit of the Son and 
Sent of the Father. 


“The soul, whose sight all-quickening Grace renews, 
Takes the resemblance of the good she views,— 


| 


As diamonds, stripp’d of their opaque disguise, 
Reflect the noonday glory of the skies. 

She speaks of Him, her author, guardian, friend, 
Whose love knew no beginning, knows no end, 
In language warm as all that love inspires ; 
And, in the glow of her intense desires, 

Pants to communicate her noble fires.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForEIGN.—Amadeus, King of Spain, wearied and 
discouraged with the dissensions and unsettlement which 
have continued ever since his accession, finally resolved 
to leave the throne, and on the 11th inst. sent a formal 
abdication to the Cortes, which was read in the two 
houses. 
constituted themselves the sovereign Cortes of Spain, 
and the abdication of Amadeus was then accepted 
unanimously. A resolution establishing a Republic, 
and vesting supreme power in the Assembly, was 
adopted by a vote of 256 to 32, On the 12th inst. the 
Cortes elected a new Ministry consisting of Figueras, 
Cordoba, Margell, Salmeron, Beranger, Castellar, and 
others. All the civil and military authorities of the 
provinces, as far as heard from, have given in their ad- 
hesion to the republic. The duty of forming a perma- 
nent constitution will devolve on a new Assembly to be 
chosen by free and universal suffrage. The ex-king 
took his departure from Spain without delay, and 
arrived at Lisbon on the 14th, from whence he and his 
family would go by sea to Italy, as soon as the Queen, 
who is in feeble health, can bear the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. It is said the idea of the union of Spain and Por- 
tugal is gaining strength. On the 14th the snow was 
so deep in the neighborhood of Madrid that the rail- 
roads were blockaded and the running of trains sus- 
pended. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 15th says: The establish- 

- ment of the Republic was celebrated in this city last 
night by a general illumination. 

Don Carlos has entered Spain. The Carlists are 
working vigorously to advance the interests of their 
leader. 

Among the measures contemplated by the new Min- 
istry are the separation of Church and State, and the 
appointment of judges for life. The Minister of Justice 
will forthwith present a bill to the National Assembly 
providing for the abolition of capital punishment. 


Amnesty will be granted to the prisoners charged with | 


complicity in the recent republican demonstrations, 
and offenders against the laws regulating the press. A 
steamer has been sent to Minorca to bring home the 
Republican prisoners. The authorities at Hayana have 
sent an official telegram giving in their adhesion to the 
Republic. 


The workingmen in Catalonia demand the release 


After the reading the Senate and Congress) 
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of conscripts in the army and that arms shall be given 
to the people, that municipal self-government be con- 
ceded, with shorter hours of work and higher wages. 

In the British House of Commons it was moved that 
all treaties be submitted to Parliament before the ex- 
change of ratifications, and it was asserted that the 
treaty of Washington would not have been so ambigu- 
ous and unsatisfactory, if it had first been laid before 
the House of Commons and there discussed. The mo- 
tion was supported by Lord John Manners and others, 
and opposed by Prime Minister Gladstone. The sub- 
ject was finally dropped without a vote being taken. 

The trial of the first of the Galway priests in Dublin, 
on the charge of having used illegal influence to in- 
timidate voters, resulted in acquittal. 

Four thousand miners have resumed work in Wales. 

Information has been received that the steamship 
Murillo has been released and suffered to depart. The 
owners of the Murillo have brought an action for libel 
against Lloyds, claiming $10,000 damages. 

London, 2d mo. 17th.—Consols 923. U.S. bonds, 
1867, 932 ; new fives, 908. 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 9}d.; Orleans, 10 a 
104d. California white wheat, 12s. 1d. a 13s, 6d. per 
cental. Winter red wheat, 12s, 3d. a 12s. 6d. Spring, 
11s. 6d, a 12s. 4d. 


pleted. 

A Lisbon dispatch says: An insurrection of the na- 
tives has broken out against the Portuguese authorities 
at Loando, on the southwest coast of Africa. Troops 
have been dispatched to that colony. 

The Swiss Federal Council have decided to expel 
Bishop Mermilloid from the Canton of Geneva. The 
council have also addressed a letter to the Charge 
d’ Affairs at Rome, denying the right of the Pope to 
dismember the bishoprics of Switzerland. 

By a late census of Brazil, the population is found to 
number about ten millions, including nearly two mil- 
lions of slaves and 250,000 Indians. 

Rio Janeiro was suffering from the ravages of yellow 
fever, the deaths from that cause averaging 40 per day. 


A Vienna dispatch of the 15th says: Prince Auers-| , 


perg, President of the Council, introduced an electoral 
reform bill in the Reichstrath to-day. It provides for 
direct elections for members of the Lower House, and 
for an increase of their number. 

Havana advices show that the idea of a republic in 


Spain does not please a majority of the slave holders of 
'Cuba. The papers have very little to say upon the 


recent events in Spain. Business was almost entirely 
suspended, and the premium on gold adyanced to 23 
per cent. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 17th states that the Carlist 
chieftain Ollo, with 1500 men, attacked Jafalla, in 
Navarre, the 16th inst. The attack was repulsed. 

The Portuguese government organs officially deny 
that there is any movement in Portugal for the estab- 
lishment of a republic. 

The Spanish ambassador in Paris has called onthe 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and read to him 
Castellar’s circular announcing the establishment of the 
Republic. Castellar says, neither internal nor foreign 
pressure moved the National Assembly to declare the 
Republic. 

A Geneva dispatch says that Mermilloid having de- 
clared to the Federal Council that he was determined 
to exercise the functions of Vicar Apostolic in spite of 
their prohibition, has been sent to the French frontier 
under an escort. r 

A dispatch from Rome says: The Parliamentary 
Committee’ on religious corporations have decided to 
abolish the houses of the heads of religious orders, but 
to provide for the support of the heads themselves and 
their indemnification for loss of property. 

Unirep Stares.—President Grant has sent a special 
message to Congress urging additional Jegislation as 
needful to support the paramount authority of the 
United States in Utah, where the Mormon influence 
obstructs the due execution of the laws. 

Thirty-one ships, laden with wheat, cleared from San 
Francisco for Liverpool during the First month, 1873. 
These vessels carried 49,108 tons, valued at $2,963,286. 
The shipments of the previous six months amounted to 


6,817,956 centals, valued at $12,007,641. _ 
The gross earnings of the Erie Railroad 1 1872 were 
$18,684,096, and the working expenses $13,629,956. 
After the payment of rent and interest there was left a 
net profit of $2,026,385. ’ 

There were 309 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
including 98 children under two years. There were 68 


deaths of consumption, 31 inflammation of the lungs, 
and 13 old age. , 


The payment to Germany of another instalment of |$2.20 a $2.25; fair to prime, $1.90 a $2.20; 
the fourth milliard of war indemnity, has been com-|amber, $2.20 a $2.25; western red, $1.80 a $2. 


During 1872 the products of the Michigan 
districts reached about $12,000,000. j 

The Miner’s Journal gives statistics showing t 
total supply of anthracite coal sent to market fr 
Pennsylvania coal mines, in 1872, amounted to 
313 tons, which is 3,731,210 tons more than in 1 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the qui 
on the 17th inst. New York.—American gole 
U. S. six per cents, 1881, 1183; ditto, 1867, 116; 
five per cents, 113}. Superfine flour, $6.25 a 
State extra, $7.25 a $7.65; finer brands, $8_ 
White Genessee wheat, $2.10; spring wheat, § 
$1.70. Oats, 54a 563 cts. Western rye, 92 a 
Western mixed corn, 64} cts.; western yellow, 
western white, 68 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplandsar 
Orleans cotton, 21} a 22 cts. Superfine flou 
$5.50; extras, $6 a $7; finer brands, $7.50 a 
White wheat, $2.10 a $2.12; amber, $1.98; red 
a $1.95. Rye, 80cts. Yellow corn, 59 a 60 cts. 
46 a 50 cts. Smoked hams, 12} a13cts. Lard 
About 2000 beef cattlesold at the Avenue Dro 
extra at 8 a 8} cts. per Ib. gross; fair to good, 
cts., and common 5 a 6 per Ib. gross. Choice s 
83 cts. per lb. gross; fair to good, 44.7 cts. EF 
8,000 head. Corn fed hogs, $7.75 per 100 
Receipts 5,000 head. Baltimore.—Choice white 


ern white corn, 63 cts.; yellow, 58 a 59 cts, O 
48 cts. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.29 4 
No. 2 do., $1.22; No. 3 do., $1.10. No. 2 mix 
31} cts. No. 2 oats, 26} cts. 


+ CoRRECTION.—On page 204 of our last No., 2 
“feelings,” should be “ feeling.” : 


Received from Friends of Salem, O., 3 0 
Freedmen, and from a Friend in Wilmington 
and a Friend in Bruceyille, Il., $2, for the Ir 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Ins 
will be held on Seventh-day, the 22d inst., at If 
CHARLES J. ALI 


.M. 

10th of 1st month, 1873. 
A second edition of “ The History and Ge 
logue of Westtown Boarding School” has been 
A number of errors occurring in the former 
have been corrected, and all admissions to the 
time, included. 4 
For sale at Friends’ Book Store and at the S 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INS/ 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Phi 
Physician and Superintendent—J osHvA E 
ineton, M. D. ‘¥ 

Applications for the Admission of Patient 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
Managers. . 


Drep, on the 12th of 11th mo. 1872, Sn 
Israel Armstrong, in the 41st year of her ag 
ber of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting of 
Cedar Co., Iowa. Her illness was of short 
but at its commencement she informed her 
that she did not expect to recover ; and thats 
wish to live, excepting for the sake of her fa 
siring him to be faithful in attending mee 
taking their little children. On First-day e 
fore her death, her family were engaged in r 
read several chapters in the Bible ; and afterw: 
great solemnity, repeated the passage “ Yea, 
walk through the valley of the shadow of ¢ 
fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod an 
they comfort me.” When next they were as 
was around her dying bed, and though t 
speak except in broken sentences, she af 
bade farewell to her husband and four little 
said, ‘‘I hope we shall all meet in a better we 
sufferings were borne with christian meek 
titude, and she quietly passed away, leaving 
auce that, through Divine mercy, she has 
for an entrance into that rest prepared for 
teous of all generations. a 
——, on the 21st of Ist mo. 1873, Isr. 
Isaac and Lydia N. Walker, in the 29th 
age, a member of Hickory Grove Monthly 
Particular Meeting, Iowa, after an illness ¢ 
leaving a comforting evidence that our le 
nal gain. 
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